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city will be theirs. We welcome therm 


all, both suffragists and ‘“‘Antis.”’ Al- 
though many of the club women are 
not yet aware of the fact, the wo- 
men’s clubs are among the most in- 


portant factors in the equal suffrage 
movement today, not only in educating 
women to want the ballot, but in pre- 
paring them to wisely when 
they get it, as they surely will. 


use it 





The meeting of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance opened at 
Amsterdam on June 15, with a large 
attendance. Some of the despatches 
call it the largest International Con- 
Delegates 
were present from America, Bulgaria, 
Bohemia, Canada, Denmark, Germany, 
England, Finland, Hungary, Italy, Hol- 
land, New Zealand, Norway, Russia, 
Austria, Ireland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and elsewhere. In all, 23 
tries were represented. There 
one male delegate, the representative 
of the Men’s League for Women’s Suf- 
frage in England. He was cordially 
received, as he deserved to be. A can- 
tata of welcome was sung by 300 wo- 
men, 80 little girls and 60 boys. Ar 


gress of women ever held. 


coun- 
was 











MRS. MAY 


ALDEN WARD, 
Massachusetts Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


President 





Even Cuba now has its Woman Suf- 


frage Association. It is announced 
that the Vanguardia Liberal lFemin- 


ista has just been organized at Santi- 
ago de las Vegas. Its object is to bring 
Cuban women’s influence into the poli- 
tics of the island and ultimately to se- 
cure suffrage. 


Mr. Asquith has been asked a series 
of questions in the House of Commons 
as to what the government means to 
do about woman suffrage, and what 
he would regard as adequate 
that the women want it. He dodged 
all these questions. The London Daily 
Chronicle says: “Not a few loyal sup- 
porters of the feel that 


proof 


government 





the club should be as sacredly guard- 
ed by all other members as are those 
of the family: and that the use of dis- 
honorable political methods in club 
life for women will be the death knell 
of pure, womanly organization. 

I believe the golden rule for club 
women should be: Do right unto oth- 
ers, regardless of what others do unto 
you. 





MRS. SARAH PLATT DECKER. 
Platt Decker, president 
Federation 


of Wo- 
which will hold its Bi- 
next week, 


Mrs. 
of the 
men’s Clubs, 
ennial in 
only woman invited 
Roosevelt to take part in the Conven- 


Sarah 
General 


was the 
President 


Boston 
by 


tion of Governors lately called to- 
gether to consider the waste of the 


material resources of our country, and 
other questions of vital public interest. 
Mrs. Decker has been president of the 
Colorado State Board of Charities. 
During her successive terms as pres- 
ident of the General Federation, 
has travelled all the United 
States, attending the meetings of the 
different State Federations, and famil- 
jarizing herself with their work. She 
has had an unequalled opportunity to 
what are doing make 


she 


over 


see women to 





line Associations unite in offering this 


entertainment free to the delegates 


the Biennial, to all 


invitations 


and alternates to 


personal have 


Visiting club women from 


of whom 
been sent. 
outside Boston can obtain tickets free 
on application to Mrs. Sarah Forbes, 
the chairman of the ticket committee, 
at Symphony Hall. Members of the 
College Equal Suffrage League will act 
as ushers. 

The president of Vassar College is 


very angry because some of his 


attended a woman suf- 
the 


have 


young ladies 


meeting outside of college 
But 


college 


frage 


grounds. they might done 


worse. If boys should con- 
tent themselves with such mild diver- 
sions, there be little 
citement in the college towns.—Roch- 


ester (N. Y.) Union and Advertiser. 


would very ex- 


The law limiting the work of wom- 
children in to 54 
hours a was by the 
Massachusetts Legislature to read 56 


en and factories 


week amended 


hours, and was then passed, with a 
proviso that it should not go into 
effect until Jan. 1, 1910. 





secure it as a premium. 


Mrs. Lucy A. Clark of Brigham City 
Utah, is the only woman delegate in 
the National Republican 
She first elected 


Convention. 


was aus an alternate, 
but one of the delegates was not able 
the Utah 
gation chose her to fill his place. She 


now weirs the gold badge of a regu- 


to go to Chicago, and dele- 


Mrs. Clark is the daugh- 
She 


lar delegate. 
ter of one of the pioneer settlers. 

Farmington, Utah, 
While still a young woman, she 


was born in in 
1S50. 
began to take part in public affaii 

lor a long time she has been active 1u 
politics, was at one time vice- 
president of the State Equal Suffrage 
the State 
was beaten by a 
Mrs. Clark 
says Roosevelt is her first choice for 
the Taft her second. 
She equal suffrage, and 
siys it works well. She ts the mother 
of and brought the 
photographs of eight of them to the 
Being asked her profes- 


now a 


and she 


Association. She ran for 


but 
landslide. 


in 1896, 


Democratic 


Senate 


next president, 


believes in 


eleven children, 


convention. 


sion (she is gray-haired wo- 


man}, she answered, “I have been a 


mother.” 
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REMOVAL. 


The ottice of the Woman's Journal 


has been 
Boston, Room 1018, 


removed to 6 Beacon St., 


PROCESSION OF JUNE 13. 


THE 


suffrage 
13 


ess 


woman proces- 


The 
in 


great 

London 
even more brilliant 
women who organized it had expected. 
They had hoped that 10,000 women 
would march, but the press despatches 
report that there were from 15,000 to 


an 
the 


was 
than 


sion on June 


suc 


20,000. They came from every purt 
of the British Isles, and from the col- 
onies, the United States, and many 
countries of Europe. 

As already mentioned in our col- 
umns, this procession was got up bs 
the National Union of Women's Suf- 
frage Societies, the older and more 
conservative wing of the suffragists. 


This Union 
ties, and its president is Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett, LL.D. 
Green Shawls from 
Preparations for the demonstra- 
tion began at an early hour. Trains 
load after train load of delegates ai- 
rived at the various railroad stations 
The suffragists wore andl white 
badges, and carried red and white 
bouquets. Further color was added to 
the display by the light summer 
Cresses of all hues, and the 
worn by the delegates 


Ireland. 


read 


green 
shawls from 
Ireland, 

Americans Lead. 

The procession was to been 
headed by Lady Frances Balfour, sis- 
ter the ex-premier, and by Mrs. 
I'awcett, wearing her scarlet doctor’s 
gown. But, out of compliment to her 
American co-workers, Mrs. Fawcett 
gave up her place to Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, president of the National Amer- 


have 


or 


ican W. 8S. A., and Miss Lucy E. An- 
thony. They rode in the first carriage, 
In the second were Mrs. Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch, Justice of the 
Peace, of Evanston, Ill, Mrs. Ella 5. 
Stewart, president of the Illinois LE. 


S. A., and Dr. Medley. 
15 Bands, 800 Flags. 
The procession formed on Victoria 


Embankment and marched by way of 
Iiccadilly to Albert Hall, with 15 
bands of music, and a torest of flags. 
There SD 
tiful banners, designed by the Artists’ 
Women’s Suffrage. They 
satins, in 


were nbout large and bean- 
League for 
of rich 
deep crimsons and ple pinks, glitter- 
and 


were velvets and 


ing greens and golds, purples 
mauves. Each bore a different design, 
and of heraldic de- 
vices added to the effect. There were 


also about S00 bannerettes of all colors 


coats arms and 


and shades. 
College Girls in Line. 

The university women marched in 
their Oxford and Cambridge, 
though they admit women to their ex- 
aminations, still 
degrees; so the students of Girton and 


robes. 


refuse to grant them 


Newnham Colleges walked under a 
banner worked by themselves, bearing 
on a pale blue ground the badges of 
the two colleges, with the motto “Vote- 
less Women No Degree.” The 
students of Somerville College 
marched under a banner of their own: 
and there were women students from 
the Universities of London, Dublin, 
Liverpool and Manchester. 
The Nurses March. 

The trained nurses marched in 
form under a banner bearing the hon- 
ored name of the only “Freewoman” 
of the City of London, Florence 
Nightingale. Miss Nightingale is now 
too feeble to march, but, like our own 
Clara Barton, she has been a life-long 
petitioner for the ballot. 

Authoresses and Queens. 

In the historical section, there were 
banners representing three famous 
English Queens, Boadicea, Elizabeth 
and Victoria. In the writers’ section, 
there were flags commemorating Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, Jane Austin, 
Charlotte Bronte and George Eliot, 
and many living writers walked in the 
procession. Those mentioned in the 
press despatches are Elizabeth Robins, 


of 


uni- 


includes about 150 socie- | 








Beatrice Harraden, Sarah Grand, Lady 


Onslow, ‘Mrs. Alfred Lyttleton and 
Gertrude Kingston. 
Women Astronomers. 
There were banners bearing tie 
names of two women astronomers, 


Cxroline Herschell and Mary Somer- 
ville, with astronomical devices. The 
benner for the lamented Lydia Beck- 


er, SO many years the leader of the | 


suffrage movement in England, bore a 
pick and shovel, with the motto 
“Dioneer of Pioneers,”” The Forward 
Suffrage Union (made up of members 
o* the Women’s Liberal Association) 
was also represented, and the inscrip- 
ton “Liberal Women Demand the 
Vote” was conspicuous among the host 
of flags. 
Many Women Workers. 


The Women's Co-operative Guild, 
the National Union of Women Work- 
ers, and other organizations of work- 


ing women, representing a member- 
ship of many thousands, also took 
part. 


Each town sent its own banner, of- 
ten bearing some device of local his- 
toric interest. Portsmouth’s banner 
showed the anchor of Nelson’s ship, 
the Victory, and bore as motto his 
signal at the battle of Trafalgar— 
“Engage the enemy more closely.” 
The suffragists from Hull marched 
under «a blue silk fag bearing the 
city’s three golden crowns. The banners 
had been displayed in shop windows 
in advance, attracting much attention, 
while suffrage literature was sold 
within. 
The Home-Makers’ Brigade. 
For the first time in history, 
women who are simply home-makers 
were represented. A large contingent 
of them walked under a banner de- 
picting the fire and lamp of the home. 


the 


Women of Many Nations. 
Suffragists from America, Austria, 
Ifungary, France, Russia, Canada, Aus- 


tralia and South Africa marched be- 
hind an international banner, the 
delegates from each country under 


The Ameri- 
banners bear- 


their own national flag. 
can delegation carried 
ing the names of Susan B. Anthony, 
Lucy Stone and Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton. All sorts and conditions of wo- 
men took part—teachers, artists, mu- 
sicians, writers, nurses, women’s trade 
unions, women in business and in the 
The women doctors had 
a banner inscribed “Elizabeth Black- 
well, 1849.” 


professions. 





The despatches say that the proce:- 
sion was joined by a large number oi 
had demonstrat- 

licensing bill. It is 


who been 


the 


barmaids, 


against 


ing 


| more likely that they had been dem- 





the bill which pro- | 


poses to forbid the employment of wo- 


onstrating against 


men as barmaids. 

Two women struggling with a large 
banner the New York 
League of Self-Supporting Women. 

The suffrage paper, “Women’s Iran- | 
bannei 


represented 


was 
two 


represented by a 
and 


chise,” 


bearing crossed quills “an | 


inkpot rampant.” 
Men’s League Help. 

The members of the Men’s League | 
for Women's Suffrage acted as stew- 
ards, lending a brotherly hand wher-e- 
ever help was needed, all along the 
line: and twelve men carried the big- | 
gest six banners, which were 
heavy for women to handle. The de- 
spatches says: “The thousands ol 
spectators who lined the route of | 


march were generally sympathetic 
Music and Speeches. | 
When the procession reached Albert 
Hall, a voluntary was played by Mrs 
Layton, the first woman to be admit- | 
ted to the Royal College of Organists. | 
Miss Marie Brema there 
eloquent and enthusiastic speeches, 
and Rev. Anna H. Shaw received a re- 


sing: were | 


markable ovation. She said she was 
delighted to help English women in 
their struggle for justice, and tnat 
when the women of England were 


free, they should come over and help | 


the women of America. 


Flowers from Washington. 

Conspicuous among the banners on 
the platform was an American flag 
bearing the name of Susan B. An- 
thony, while among the floral tributes 
was a shield representing the 
and stripes, sent from Washington. 

A despatch the N. Y. Tribune 
says: 

The suffragists made a unique dem- 
onstration today in a procession of 
10,000 women from Victoria Embank- 
ment to Albert Hall. Military pre- 
cision in the formation of the various 
contingents and the movement of 
large bodies of women with banners 
could not be expected, but there was 
a strong muster of the syipathizers 
with the cause, and it was a represeti- 
tative procession, with scores of vur- 


to 


stars | 


|Its organ, “Votes for Women,” 


| complete; 





ganizations for promoting women’s 
work conspicuously marshalled. 
100 Women Doctors. 

There were university women in cap 
and gown, a hundred women doctors 
a cluster of well-known writers, art- 
ists and actresses, typewriters by hua. 
dreds, strong delegations of West-End 
shop girls and East-End factory oper- 
atives, servants, housekeepers, trained 
nurses, and one stockbroker of the 
gentle sex. 

Carriages and Motor Cars. 

Many of the women drove in ¢ar- 
ri:ges and motor cars, but the major- 
ity tramped from Charing Cross to 
Hyde Park Corner and Princes’ Gate 
as gayly as though they were going to 
a wedding. 

Titled Ladies and Ex-Convicts. 

The remarkable feature of this suf- 
frage procession was the number of 
well-known women who turned out to 
evince their interest in political re 
form for their sex. Mrs. Henry Faw- 
cett, in scarlet doctor's robes, was 
well in front, supported by Emily Da- 
vies, Doctor of Laws. Lady France: 
Balfour, as one of the chief organizers, 
and Lady 


was a conspicuous figure, 

Onslow. Lady Grove, Lady Strachey, 
Lady Russell, Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, 
Miss Margaret Ashton and three of 
Richard Cobden’s daughters were 
among those in line. Jenny Lind’s 
«daughter carried one of the banners, 


and Sarah Grand, Beatrice Harraden 
and Mrs. T. P. O'Connor were recruits 
under the seriveners’ standard. Gen- 
eral French's sister, Mrs. Despard, led 
a large squad of Holloway ex-convicts 
who had gone to prison for the sake 
of advertising the cause. 

Altogether it was one of the most 
striking town shows of the season, 
and was fairly effective as an indica- 
tion that all classes of women really 
want to be enrolled voters. 

When the last silken banner had 
been borne by the stragglers through 
Princes’ Gate, oratory was turned on 
at Albert Hall before an immense :s- 
semblage. Mrs. Fawcett, one of the 
old-fashioned, conservative suffrage 
leaders, was the chair, with her 
zeal for the new methods of work 
flaming high. Lary Henry Somerset 
and Lady Frances Balfour were among 
the chief speakers, and Anna Shaw, 
from America, divided enthusiasm 
with them. There were four other 
suffrage champions from America, 
prominently placed. These were ofrs. 
Stewart, from Illinois; Dr. MeMCul- 
loch, Dr. Medley and a niece of Susan 
B. Anthony. 

The magnificent demonstration 
would have been larger still if all the 
women who were with the 
procession in heart and in spirit on 
that dav could have been with it in 
personal presence, A. S. B. 


as 


in 


American 


ANOTHER MAMMOTH DEMON- 


STRATION. 
June 21, the longest day of the 
lyear, is to be “Woman’s Sunday” in 


London. There will be a demonstra- 


tion which bids fair to be larger even 


than that of June 15 

Thirty special excursion trains will 
be run to London from all parts of 
the country, all the trains bearing 


large placards with the words “Votes 
processions, 


for Women.” Seven 

bearing more than 2000 banners, wili 
enter Hyde Park simultaneously, by 
| different gates. All the space in the 
park that is available for speaking 
will be utilized for the open-air suf- 
|frage meetings. From twenty differ- 
ent stands, ranged in a circle, 80 
women will address the great audi- 
lence of women, gathered from all 


parts of the kingdom. 


This demonstration is got up by the 


too | Women’s Social and Political Union. 


makes 


ithe following strong answer to a 
correspondent asking why the meet- 


ing is to be held on Sunday: 

“1. Because Sunday is for working 
women the only day of leisure, the 
only day when it would be possible 
for them to join in this demonstra- 
tion. Thousands of working women, 
not only in London, but in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, and in the great 
towns of the East and the West and 
the Midlands of Englanl, are taking 
this opportunity of coming to claim 
their birthright. On no other day 
could they have left their homes. 
Had they been left out, no proces- 
sion, however large, would have been 
for this question of wom- 
en's enfranchisement is even more 
important for them than it is for 
women in easier circumstances. 

“2. Because on no day except Sun- 
day could the necessary organization 
have been made. On no other day 
could seven processions have been 
formed up in the streets of London. 
Police regulations are very stringent 
upon this point. I believe there are 
only two places in London from which 
a procession may start in the or- 
dinary way; but on Sunday. when the 
streets are clear from week-day traf- 
fic, the stringent police regulations 
are relaxed. 

“3. Because the women’s 
ment represents the most 
cause in the world. It is a moral 
and spiritual movement, based upon 
fundamentally religious conceptions, 
and ‘the sacred and holy day’ is the 
best and most appropriate day of the 
week to choose fer our demonstra- 


move- 
sacred 


| 





tion. On Sunday, June 21, we turn 
the great prayer of the Church Litany 
which entreats deliverance for the 
desolate and the oppressed into ac- 
tion.” 

Another correspondent asked why 
the processions could not march with- 
out bands, as these might give offence 


” 


on Sunday. “Votes for Women” an- 
swers: 
“We would remind our questioner 


that in the churches organs will play 
and choirs will sing: that wherever 
there are Military Church Parades 
there will be the sound of music, and 
that even the Church Army and the 
Salvation Army will have their bands. 
Then surely it is right and fitting that 
the women who go forth to war 
against the forces of evil and ignor- 
ance and darkness shall march to the 
sound of music.” 


All the processions will be decor- 
atel with the colors of the Union, 
purple, white and green. At the 


close of the speaking, the whole great 
at a given 
unison, “Votes 


sig- 
for 


concourse of 
nal, will 
women!” 
Mrs. Drummond will act 
marshall of all the processions, 
by about 3000 under-oftficers, 
each attached to her own division. 


women, 
cry in 
as chief 
as- 


sisted 


There will be seventeen large 
bands of musie costing $65 apiece, 
and about 40 smaller bands, costing 
$25 apiece. The expense of each is 
paid by an individual donor. 

For the past fortnight, the mem- 
bers and friends of the Union have 


been diligently advertising the com- 
ing demonstration by all sorts of in- 
genious devices. They have sallied 
out very early in the morning, and 
chalked “Votes for Women” on the 
pavements. In the long waits dur- 
ing the national cricket matches, they 
have and given notice of the 
gathering be heid in Hyde Park. 
Every district of London been 
visited by a squad of women cyclists, 


arisen 
to 
has 


with lighted and decorated machines, 
who have distributed handbills and 
occasionally stopped to make _ short 


speeches and hold an open-air meet- 
The past two weeks have been 
Fortnight,” and have been 
as was “Self-Denial 


ing. 
“Crusade 
as full of 
Week” a short time ago. 

We shall look with interest 
of what promises to 
largest public demonstration 
half of the franchise ever 
either by women or men. 


work 


for the 
the 
be- 


be 
in 
made, 


reports 


A. S. B. 





WIVES OF EXTRAVAGANT MEN. 

Much is said of the culpable extrava- 
gance of the wives of men of reputed 
In not infrequent cases 
husband’s subsequent failure 
the of the financial collapse 1s 
often laid at the wife’s door. But ‘‘one 
of the wives of the pseudo-rich” af- 
Magazine for 


weilth. the 
of the 


blame 


firms, in Everybody's 


June, that in very many cases the 
women are not really to blame, but are 
compelled to follow the pace set by 


They are, in fact, in- 
of extrava- 


their husbands. 
voluntary victims men’s 
gance. 

Two cases are cited in which women, 
married to men apparently on the high 
roud to great wealth, had been living 
at the rate of from $50,000 to $69,000 
and suddenly, by the 
death of their husbands, to 
penury. It will be asked why, when 
they had $6040 a year to spend and 
nothing behind it, did not live 
on $10,000 and save $50,000? The fact 
Was that the woman, in each of these 
cases, could searcely have saved $50 if 
she had tried to do Almost 
money had passed through their hands. 
‘lney had been required by their hus- 
bands to adopt a certain style of liv- 
ing. They had learned by experience 
that what they could save would not 
help nor count. No matter what they 


a year, were 


reduced 


they 


so. no 


went without, the husband did not 
save. The capital all went back into 
speculation, and the money drawn 


would be spent any way. What was 
not squandered upon her department 
was squandered even more recklessly 
on dinners, amusement, trips—any- 
thing that struck his fancy. 

“One elderly woman all her life had 
wanted to have a little cottage by the 
sea, where could spend a tew 
months each year in absolute rest. It 
would have cost about $4,000. Her 
husband was worth millions, and they 
had several great expensive houses in 
this country and abroad. 

“But why don’t you get it at once” 
her friend asked her. “You are very 
rich.” 

“My husband is rich,’ 
fully. 

“In one of our southern citie? a lady 


she 


she said wist- 





drove down town behind a pair of 
horses for which her husband had just 
paid $10,000. When [ told her how 
beautiful | thought her horses were, 
she burst into tears. In answer to my 
expression of astonishment, she ex- 
claimed: “Don't you suppose I know 
that everybody is talking about my ex- 
travagance? Everybody knows what 
Jim paid for this pair, and they say: 
‘Why doesn’t she pay her small pilis?’ 
If only I had a little money of my own 
—just a little that I could count on— 
I shou.d not have to do such inconsis- 
tent things.” 

Mrs. Rh. had been forced by her hus- 
band's failure to earn her own living, 
und had a hard struggle to do so. I 
said: “You are such a practical woman, 
tell me why you did not save? Half 
your income in a single year would 
have prevented this.” 

“IT couldn’t,’ she said. 
looking back, could not have 
done differently. I never could get 
hola of any actual money. I never 
could find out what we were spenuing. 
In my house accounts, of which I had 
charge, IL had to accountable to 
George for every cent I spent. He 
insisted on my running the sort of 
house he wanted, and I was always 
hard pressed to come within the 
amount he allowed me. It was his 
money, all of it. He never let me feel 
that I had anything whatever to say 
about his property.’ ” 


“Even now, 
I see I 


be 


It is clear that the apparent extrava- 
gance of women so situated is not the 
cause of their husbands’ failure. 
Women who are not permitted to con- 
trol their own household expenditures 
are incapacitated for taking care of 
themselves or anyone else. And their 
name is legion! H. B. B. 


A BODY GUARD OF CHILDREN. 


It was an ingenious idea for the 
Czar to safeguard himself with a cor- 
don of 3000 children during the 
recent festivities. We must all be 
glad that nothing happened. But the 
children would have proved a_ poor 
protection if the revolutionists had no 
more scruples against a wholesale de- 
struction of child-life than the Czar’s 
government has shown. Children die 
by thousands from hunger and typhus 
in the ever-recurring famines, due 
mainly to the fact that so much of 
the land is in the hands of the nobil- 


ity and the crown that the peasants 
have not enough to raise food for 
their families. The atrocious treat- 
ment of children has been one of the 
worst features of the “punitive ex- 
peditions” of the soldiers sent to 
“pacify’” districts where there have 


In the Jewish mas- 
sacres, which are now known to have 
St. Ve- 
of little 
home 
upon by the 
Black Hundred and literally torn limb 
from limb. And in the 
when the Russian courts pluck up in- 
dependence enough to sentence a few 


heen bread riots. 


from 
company 
children, on their 


school, set 


direct 
whole 


instigated 
tersburg. a 


been 
Jewish way 
from were 


rare cases 


of these criminals to serious punish- 
ment, the Czar 
In view of 
with peculiar emotions that one reads 
of the 
by means of a cordon of children. 


personally pardons 


them. these facts, it is 


Czar’s safeguarding himself 


KENTUCKY CLUB WOMEN RE- 
JOICE. 


clubwomen 
the 
Women at 


jubilant. 
appointment 
the State 


Kentucky 
They 
of a 


are 
have secured 
Dean 
University. 

The last the 
name and standing of the State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College to 
the State University of Kentucky, 
and made it a handsome appropria- 
tion. The women have long desired 
that a chair of Dean of Women should 
be established for the institution; 
and Mrs. Letcher Riker, president of 
the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, wrote to each of the trustees 
of the University at their recent 
meeting, making the request. The 
convention of the State Federation 
sent a telegram, voicing this petition 
from the whole Federation. Mean- 
while, the women of Lexington had 
been active for the same purpose; 
and, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Warner Kinkead, chairman of the 
Social Science Department of the 
Woman’s Club, a committee com- 
poséd of representatives from two 
chapters of the D. A. R., the Equal 
Rights Association, the United Daugh- 
ters the Confederacy, the Chau- 


of 


Legislature changed 


of 


XUM 
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tauqua Circle, the W. C. T. U. and 
the Woman's Club, obtained a hear- 
ing before the trustees of the Uni- 


versity, and asked for the appoint- 
ment of a Dean of Women as a mem- 
ber of the faculty. The request was 
granted, and Mrs. Florence G. O. 
Stout, who has been director of the 
department of physical education. 
was named as the Dean, having first 
had her department elevated to a full 
professorship, which gives her all the 
rights and privileges of a member of 
the faculty. 

The facilities and equipment of the 
Department of Domestic Science were 
also enlarged. This department 
established at the petition of women 
some three ago, and the at- 
tendance has proved its popularity 
with the young women students. 


was 


years 


Miss Laura Clay writes: 

“The Federation of Women's Clubs 
did much useful agitation and legisla- 
tive work for school improvement and 
school suffrage for women during its 
past year. It failed to secure an en- 
larged school suffrage for women, 
principally through the activity of the 
liquor interest against the bill; but it 
will start into the field again, better 
equipped with a knowledge of the 
forces arrayed against the rights of 
women.” 

The annual convention lately held 
in Paducah was attended by 98 dele- 
gates and officers. Enough additional 
clubs have been federated during the 
past year to entitle the State to an- 
other delegate to the Boston conven- 
tion, and Mrs. Desha Breckinridge of 
Lexington was chosen. 

The invitation of the N. A. W.S. A. 
to the Federated Clubs to join in 
future woman suffrage hearings be- 
fore Congress drew forth the follow- 
ing motion, which was presented by 
Mrs. Lafferty of Cynthiana: 

“Since the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association has_ in- 
vited the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs to send a delegate to 
all future hearings of their association 
upon bills in Congress asking for a 
submission of a Constitutional Amend- 
ment forbidding disfranchisement on 
account of sex; and since we believe 
this to be an educational measure in 
a wider sense, and that we, as intelli- 
gent women, should be thoroughly in- 
formed upon this important measure 
before reaching a definite conclusion, 
I move that we, the Kentucky ledera- 
tion of Women’s Cluos, signify our 
desire to accept this invitation.” 

The motion was carried without 
negative vote. 


a 





SUFFRAGE HEARING IN LOUISI- 


ANA. 


the 
and 


June 10, 


ilections 


In Baton Rouge, on 
Senate Committee on 
Qualifications gave a hearing to th 
petitioners for a constitutional amend- 
ment granting a vote for members of 
the Parish School 
who possess the qualifications now re- 
quired of men. 

Mayor Behrman of New Orleans 
made a special trip to Baton Rouge to 
champion the measure. He told the 
committee that he did not favor the 
full ballot for women, but he thought 
they ought to have the school vote. He 
told how New Orleans had tried in 
vain to get improved sewernge and 
drainage and a pure water supply un- 
til women taxpayers were given a 
vote on tax questions: and he said 
those improvements would not have 
been carried but for Miss Gordon. 
Miss Kate N. Gordon, Miss Jean (or- 
don, Senators Logue, O'Connor anid 
Gueydan and Dr. Charles MacVea 
spoke in favor of the measure, Senator 
Odom against it. Senator Gueydan has 
introduced a joint resolution for a con- 
stitutional amendment ziving the wo- 
men the desired vote. 

A large delegation from the 
Club of New Orleans attended 
hearing. 


to women 


sjoards 


ra 
the 


ZANGWILL ON SUFFRAGE. 


Israel Zangwill spoke on equal suf- 
frage at a recent meeting held in Ox- 


ford, England, His address sparkled 
with wit. He is reported as saying: 
For the last half-century women 


have been demanding the suffrage, and 
during all these years we have all had 
a vivid picture of the kind of creature 
who could demand such a thing. In 
appearance this creature was ugly, el- 
derly, masculine and _  eye-glassed. 
Within the last year or two, however, 
we have been compelled to rub our 
eyes and ask ourselves if we were 
dreaming, for suffragettes appeared 
who did not wear eye-glasses, who 
were not ugly, nor elderly, nor mascu- 
line. Indeed, many of the leaders of 
the movement are pretty girls, and 
even when they have taken their de- 
grees in law or medicine, no obscur- 
ing glasses veil their vivacious eyes. 
A Cherished Picture. 

Were we then to believe that our old 
picture of the suffragette had been a 
hideous delusion? To part with sucha 
cherished picture was very hard, and a 


breach. They resolved to spare the 
world the pain of losing their treas- 
ured idea of the suffragette. One of 
these noble beings stands before you, 
absolutely incarnating the ancient 
ideal. | am a suffragette, and I think 
you will admit that I am ugly, elder- 
ly, masculine and eye-glassed. 
Men’s League for Women’s Suffrage. 
The Men’s League for Women’s Suf- 
frage to which I belong has come into 
the field to show that this aspiration 
for female suffrage is net limited to 
old maids who, being unable to get 
married, have to find something else 
to fill up their time. 
He Has Four Votes. 
I am not even an old bachelor, and 
it just my marriage that ha; 
brought home to me more convincing- 
ly than ever the injustice of the pres- 
ent position, for it happens that I pos- 
four votes while my wife pos- 
none. Now | am quite willing 
to admit that my masculine superiority 
should endow me with say two votes 
to my wife’s one. But really I cannot 
feel that my superiority goes so far 
that I should have four and she none. 
Nay, I cannot even feel that I should 
have even one, if she has none at ali. 
Mrs. Sapsea’s Ejaculation. 
Yet this idea of male superiority is 
the only one that underlies the objec- 
tion to female suffrage. It is ex- 
pressed with engaging frankness by 
Dickens’ Mr. Sapsea, the auctioneer in 
“Edwin Drood.” Mrs. Sapsea, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sapsea, revered Mind, as of 
course embodied in Mr. Sapsea. 
“When I made my proposal,” says Mr. 
Sapsea, “she did me the honor to be 
so overshadowed with a species of Awe 
us to be able to articulate only the two 
words ‘O Thou,’ meaning myself.” Af- 
ter years of admiration, Mr. Sapsea 
tells us, his wife died of feeble action 
of the liver, still addressing him in the 
same “unfinished terms,” and after 
her death it occurred to her husband 
that perhaps his superiority was what 
she had died of. “There have been 
times,” he says, “‘when I have asked 
myself the question, what if her hus- 
band had been nearer on a level with 
her? If she had not had to look up 
quite so high, what might the stimu- 
lating action have been upon the 
liver?’ And you will perhaps remem- 
ber the epitaph he had carved over 
her graye: 


is 


sess 


sesses 


ETHELINDA, 
Reverential wife of 
MR. THOMAS SAPSEA, 
Auctioneer, Valuer, Estate Agent, Etce., 
Of this City, 

Whose knowledge of the World, 
Though somewhat extensive, 
Never brought him acquainted with 
A Spirit 
More capable of 
Looking Up To Him, 

Of course, it is very pleasant to be 
addressed by one’s wife as “O Thou,’ 
but, like so many pleasant things, *t 
is not good for one. It was not good 
for Mr. Sapsea to imagine himself so 
superlatively sage; in fact, it only in- 
creased his natural silliness. The 
Ilouse of Commons is full of Mr. Sap- 
seas, thinking they are all supremely 
competent to make laws for their wo- 
men and all that their women have to 
do is to look up reverentially and ex- 


claim in that unfinished phrase: “O 
Thou!” 
She Has Turned Suffragette. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Sapsea, Mrs. 


Sapsea has turned suffragette. She no 
longer cries “O Thou!” She no longer 
leaves the phrase unfinished. Today 
it is “O Thou Hypocrite!” “O Thou 
Bully!" at gentlest “OQ Thou Monopo- 
list!’ She no longer cranes her neck 
looking up so high, and [ assure you it 
has quite a stimulating action on her 
liver, She is shaking off the lethargy 
of the ages, and it is making her 
healthier, brighter and even prettier. 
It is in vain that Mr. Sapsea shrieks 
desperately that he is superior in 
every department, and that her vote 
will make a hash of the affairs of the 
country which he has been managing 
to such universal satisfaction. 
A Chinese Mr. Sapsea. 

There is a Heathen Chinee edition 
of Mr. Sapsea, and he tells us that the 
women of his country can never com- 
pete in walking or running with the 
men—they are an inferior race. But 


we tell Mr. Ching Chang Sapsea, let 
him leave off crippling his women’s 


feet in infancy, before he decides that 
no woman can be a champion pedes- 


trian. And let us westerns give our 
women freedom to follow their own 
genius before we decide they have 
none. Even when their powers vie 


with man’s, they are still kept under. 
No woman, however eminent in sci- 
ence, can become an IF. R. 8S. No wo- 
man can become an R. A., however 
badly she paints, 

Those of you who have traveled in 
the east will be familiar with the 
strange ghostly spectacle of shrouded 
and masked women. whose faces may 
only be seen by their lords, and who 
pass the bulk of their days hidden 
away in a harem, eating sweetmeats 
and talking petty gossip. 

Only a Monogamous Turk. 
This shocked you, but will not the 
civilized observer of the future be 
equally shocked at the limitations we 
have placed upon the rights and liber- 
ties of our own women? They are 
only yet half out of the harem. Mr. 
Sapsea is only a monogamous Turk. 

Has Caught a Tartar. 
But the Turk has caught a Tartar, 
and his day is over. In our genera- 





great wrench for many respectable 
conservative people. In this crisis a 
few noble spirits stepped into the 





tion women have forced their way into 


ter you have let them work in your 
factories, in your fields and mines, in 


dens and postoffices and counting 
houses, after you have let them prac- 
tice medicine and study law, it is too 
late to turn them back, or to refuse 
them the rights of their new position 


who say 
home, 


that woman's sphere is the 
should have kept her there. 


she is not at home. 


The fact is, that, important as is the 
sex-division in some things, it does 
net stretch across the whole of life: 


sex has no meaning in politics, any 


business to inquire what sex a yoter 
than what color the 
Once get it into your 
claim of women rests 
not upon their petticoats but on their 
purses, not upon their being women, 
but on their being taxpayers, not on 
their being our rivals, but on their 
being our comrades, and you will es- 
cape tangling yourself in a whole net- 
work of fallacies. 


is, any more 
voter's hair is, 


head that the 


sterdam. There had been a_ lively 
controversy about it beforehand. Mrs. 
Ida H. Harper writes: 


“No ordained woman minister has 
ever entered a pulpit in Holland, and 
some of the iconoclasts were deter- 
mined to smash the record. It was 
about the only innovation that women 
had not made, and they decided that 
the present was the logical time to 
establish the precedent. 

“But not a Calvinist nor a Lutheran 


unholy purpose. At length they suc- 
ceeded in getting, for a financial con- 
sideration, the large Wailoon church, 
where for several centuries the de- 
scendants of the French Huguenots 
have worshipped in the Presbyterian 
faith. But by this time dissension 
on the subject had arisen in the local 
committee of the congress. 

“The Liberal and Socialist men, who 
oppose suffrage for women because ‘it 
will forever establish the Clericals in 
power,’ were now crying aloud, ‘Just 
as we expected—Clericalism in the 
woodpile—the convention beginning 


your bars and workshops, in your gar- | 


‘Lhose who object to female suffrage, | 


Too late to turn the key on her now— | 
| 


mike this observation. The anti-slav-| stream of people on foot wended their 


ery convention was held in London| way to the picturesque glen, the 
also, and the American women who | property of the people of Bradford, 
were appointed deiegates  thereto/ about three miles away from the city. 


travelled three thousand miles in sail- 
ing vessels, only to have their creden- 
tials refused. 


When the speakers arrived, 
platforms were surrounded 


the six 


| 
| by dense 


J ‘ . : ;}crowds numbering at least 100,000 
“There is a women's *xecutive com-| Neyer in the history of the glen have 
| mittee, too, in connection with the’ so many human beings been gathered 
congress, and women have been placed | together. 
on all the other committ eS. The ex- The local Liberal papers had pub- 
ecutive committee, of which Mrs. 


lished paragraphs suggesting that at- 
tempts would be made to disturb 
the meetings, and small gangs of 
young fellows armed with bells and 
tin trumpets appeared: but the vast 
audience of orderly and attentive 


Louise Creighton is chairman, has pre- | 
pared a circular which has been sent | 
| to all the delegates, asking them to} 
| give special study to such subjects as 
marriage and divorce, the liquor traf- | 
fic, and woman's work and wages, as 





Sunday in the Walloon Church at Am- | 


church would grant its pulpit for this | 


man Suffrage.” The San Francisco 
‘Chronicle says: 

“Mrs. Keith has for some time been 
|at work inducing the churches to con- 
| Sider the cause of the woman suffra- 
gists, with the result that since May 1, 

when the crusade in the churches of 
Berkeley was commenced, five clergy- 
|men have devoted evening sermons 
|and discussions to the subject. When 
|}it came to the turn of Rey. Leslie 


| Briggs, pastor of the Bethany Congre- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. | gational church, the minister, after 
meansant | considering the request that he preach 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw preached last }@ sermon on woman's rights, sald: 


|*Why don’t you speak for yourself? ‘I 
will if you give me a chance,’ respond- 
| ed Mrs. Keith, and arrangemenis were 
|made accordingly.” 

| Mrs. Keith answered the questions, 
‘What has the pulpit to do with wo- 
|man suffrage’ and “Have the Bible 
}and religion anything to do with it?” 
|She maintained the righteousness of 
the cause and its conformity with the 
|divine standards of justice, and re- 
| ferred to the trend of modern church 
}sentiment in favor of more practical 
| work for good citizenship. As a means 
|to this end, giving women a_ vote 
| would greatly increase its life, power 
| and efficiency, and would cause the in- 
| fluence of the clergy on practical af- 
|fairs to be more widely extended. 
| Their opinions would have still more 
|weight in the community, being 
| backed by the potential votes of wo- 
men, who everywhere are the main- 
|stay of the churches. The Teachers’ 
| Association was referred to as an ex- 
| ample of an organization whose power 
| for good is lessened on account of its 
members belonging almost wholly to a 
| disfranchised class, and possessing no 
|meuns to secure needed educational 


more than in dinner parties. affecting the home, infant mortality, aw acaed pee wel om effec whic dis 
; H . . _— . < > y. . se t "eS ) 
Florence Nightingale and the Chim-| the physical failure of the race, and | . , ose, & resolution 
ney-Sweep the rate of men’s wages.” j}calling upon the government to en- 
Men and women pray in the same — a Ra a a a wae 
‘eemnie s ie om “ia . , : o rarries 1 practica unanimity. 
church and dance to the same music. For the first time in her life Mrs.| When the meeting was over the 
Both sexes have far more in common | y-;); a : : s as e 
than they have points of differen William Keith, president of the Berke- people would not go away, and begged 
é tne} é -] 0 s ( erence. es 2 ‘ . ws 
Why should one sex be shut out of the ley (Cal.) P. E. Club, accupied the pul- | the speakers to hold another meet- 
polling booth? Why is Florence | pit of a church on the evening of May — i. : - =r 
vs a i — a - a - . . ‘ - e same Sunday (May : . in 
Nightingale’s opinion of the candidate |31, and for the first time in the his- | elaht of the principal part my - Lon 
‘or ore sti Ney ee we ‘ . 5 il é é LS 4 : 
7 her constituency less — tnan |tory of the Bethany Congvegational | don, audiences ranging from 3000 to 
le chimney-sweeper's? "e suffra- . 9 . ; » 
* . . I : e suffra church of Berkeley the sermon of the | 10,000 each gathered to hear the suf- 
gettes demand votes for women, not | si . frage speakers. ; 1 i any her 
because they are women. but because |®Yening was delivered by a woman. a af nw . oe owne 
eet ¥ oy ee Ts ‘ 7, eh? . os parts oO le country special meet- 
*y are y-citizens ’s rs he subject was “ 2 E Ss O- | ; : , : 

they are fellow-citizens. It’s nobody's | 7 ibject ' The Ethics of Wo | ings were being held. In all, about 


200,000 people listened to the leaders 
of the movement that day. Most of 
the London papers did not even men- 
tion these meetings. But they gave 
large space to the fact that the wom- 
en interrupted a meeting of Mr. 
John Burns's at about the same time, 
and were put out. The suffragettes 
draw the natural inference that, if 
there is a conspiracy of silence on 
the part of the press in regard to 
quiet and orthodox meetings, how- 
ever large, they will have to keep on 
resorting to more novel means. 





THE OREGON RETURNS. 

The later reports from Oregon are 
more unfavorable, both to equal suf- 
frige and to the Single Tax, than the 
incomplete returns upon which our 
last week's estimates were based. The 
exact vote cannot yet be given. and 
the figures published in the different 
Eastern papers differ widely from one 
another, but there seems to be no 
doubt that the majority against equal 
suffrage is considerably larger than in 


1906. Mrs. Duniway telegraphs: “Of- 
ficial figures suppressed. Will wire 
when known. Not disheartened.” 





MASSACHUSETTS STAY-AT- 
HOMES. 


Under this heading, the Boston 
Transcript calls attention to the large 
number of men who neglect to vote. 
It says: 

“Last November 166,000 registered 
voters failed to vote altogether. In 99 
towns of the State, fewer than 50 per 
cent. of the registered voters went to 
the ballot boxes: In 40 of these towns 





but Miss Shaw and the Walloon final- 


votes of infidels or elericals it is dif- 
ficult to say, they seemed pretty 
well mixed up the fine points at 
issue. Now, at two o'clock on Sun- 
day afternoon, June 14, 4% woman 
preacher from the New World will be 
marking an epoch in this small cor- 
ner of the Old World, famed through- 
out the centuries for its religious tol- 
erance, and yet never tolerant enough 
to receive the gospel from the lips of 
a woman.” 


as 


on 


The Rev. Evangeline Cleveland, for 
three years pastor of the Universalist 
Chureh at Hingham, Mass., has re- 
signed. She is about to go to Europe. 
Miss Cleveland was given a farewell 
reception on Monday evening by the 
parish and_ society. The Boston 
Herald says: “The Rev. Miss Cleve- 
land is one of the most popular mem- 


bers of the clergy in Hingham, and 
on Memorial Sunday preached the 


sermon to the members of the Grand 
Army and kindred organizations at 
her church.” 


There are many women among the 
delegates to the Pan-Anglican Con- 
gress now in session in London. The 
N. Y. Tribune says: 

“In this feminine representation, 1 
is said, the congress is making a dis- 
tinct departure, women, though the 
acknowledged backbone of the church, 
having never before been represented 
in a gathering of this kind. 
“Preparations for the congress were 
begun five years ago, and in sendinz 


out its invitations to its ‘daughter 
churches and missions in India, Aus- 
tralasia, China, Japan, South Africa, 


New Zealand, and to its ‘sister’ church, 
the ‘Protestant Episcopal Chureh in 
the United States,’ with its foreign 
missionary bishoprics, the church made 
two requests of each diocese and mis- 
sion district. One was for suggestions 
to be considered in the framing of a 
program of subjects to be considered at 
the congress; the other was that each 
diocese and missionary jurisdiction 
outside of the British Is!e would ap- 
point ‘not more than six delegates— 
bishops, clergy, laymen or women.’ The 





almost every department of life. Af- 





ly won out, although whether by the | 


that more women wanted it today than 
ever before, and that progress means 
setting aside the opinions, opposition 
und prejudice of the ignorant masses, 
and carrying out the ideas of the more 
intelligent members of a community. 
A tribute was paid the pioneer 
leaders in the cause,  especinily 
to Susan B. Anthony, who had been 
literally “brought before governors 
and kings, for Ilis Name’s sake, for a 
testimony against them and the Gen- 
tiles.” Such living women suffragists 
as Julia Ward Howe, Jane Addams, 
Maud Ballington Booth, Clara Barton, 


higher type of women, who would be | 
the acknowledged “leaders of society” 
in our 2th century. The speaker 
urged upon all present to be open- 
minded, and to judge the question up- 
on its merits, taking for a motto the 
noble saying of Lucretia Mott: “Truth 
for authority, not authority for truth.” 
Mrs. KXeith told of twenty-five pastors 
of San Francisco churches who have 
preached sermons on political equality 
during the last three or four weeks, 
and named Rep. Lapsley A. McAfee of 
the First Presbyterian church, Rev. 8. 
D. Hutsinpiller of the Trinity Metho- 
dist Episcopal, Rev. I. N. McCash of 
the First Christian and Rev. William 
I>. Spencer of the First Baptist Church 
as among those who had preached on 
the subject in the college town. 

On the night following Mrs. Weith’s 
address, in the same church, Dr. Jes- 
sica Peixotto of the chair of sociology 
in the University of California and 
Austin Lewis, an attorney of Oakland, 
formerly State gubernatorial candi- 
date on the Socialist ticket, occupied 
the pulpit to discuss “The Methods ot 
Social Reform.” 


YORKSHIRE SUFFRAGE SUNDAY. 


Yorkshire, like the rest of England, 
is stirred over the woman question. 
For weeks all Bradford has been talk- 
ing about the “Yorkshire Suffrage 
Sunday,” to be held in Shipley Glen. 
It proved a_ great success. The 
Tramway Committee had made spe- 
cial preparations for the extra pas- 
engers expected. The meeting was 
to begin at 3.30 P. M., but before 
noon heavily-laden cars began to 





world moves, and those who remem- 
ber the World's Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention in 1840 can hardly fail to 





| not want to vote. 


with a sermon by an orthodox minis-|and humanitarian legislation. The | the percentage fell below 40 per cent. 
ter in an orthodox pulpit!’ Without the | good results of woman suffrage and | Boston, with its huge Democratic ma- 
support of these two parties wormen/|the universal testimony from promi- | jority, polled 78 per cent. of its regis- 
never could hope to secure the fran-| nent men and women in favor of its | tered vote. Only 20 towns in the State 
chise, and now, just as (hey had pre-| workings in countries where it is in | —casting a paltry fraction of the total 
pared to answer the charge of in-| operation were cited, and some objec- | yote—did better than this. 
fidelity, they were met by the coun-| tions were met, such as that it would | “Another wide margin exists be- 
tercharge of orthodoxy. merely double the yote, and that wo-| tween the assessed polls and the reg- 
“Long and loud was the discussion, | men did not want it. The spexker said | istered voters. Of course, room exists 


legitimately for some margin here, but 
not a large one. In Worcester, 17,000 
more persons are assessed a poll tax 
than are registered. Hudson has 2077 
ussessed polls , and 1339 registered 
voters. Ludlow has 1046 assessed 
| polls. of whom only 483 are registered 
| voters. The material out of which 
election totals are made thus suffers 
in this Commonwealth some exception- 
ally heavy shrinkages: first, that from 
the assessed polls to the registered 
vcters; and, again, that between regis- 
tration and polling. Incidentally, a 
common criticism of woman suffrage— 





Florence Nightingale, Helen (jould and | that women do not want to vote—loses 
others were held up as symbolizing a | some of its force. 


A very considerable 
percentage of the men apparently do 
In the town of Tol- 
land only one man in five of the reg- 
istered voters got to the polls last elec- 
tion day. This was true of Rehoboth 
und several other rural communities. 
Iifficulty in getting to the polls does 
not alone account for such percent- 
ages. Popular indifference is by far 
the larger factor.” 

And the men had a vote for all the 
cundidates from Governor down, while 
the women had only a vote for school 
committee. 

School teachers of Austin County, 
Texas, have secured an American Fed- 


eration of Labor Charter. 
The three daughters of James 
Walsh, ex-president of the Southern 


Indiana Railroad, have dedicated their 
lives to the care of the sick and suffer- 
ing. The eldest of the sisters, Ade- 
laide M, Walsh, has taken a three 
years’ course in the Mercy Hospital 
Training School, affiliated with the 
Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Ill. 

The increase of standing armies and 
navies, accomplishing no result but in- 
creased burdens on the people, is in- 
evitable unless the practical men of 
the civilized world insist uponu a ra- 
tional settlement of international difti- 
culties. Is it not time for rational be- 
ings, who have abandoned tatooing, 
eating raw flesh, and all other savage 
practices except the savage practice of 
settling difficulties by war, to take for 
their motto, not the outworn charge, 
“In time of peace prepare for war,” 
but, “In time of temporary peace, pre- 
pare for permanent peace’?—Lucia 
Ames Mead. 





leave for the spot, and an unending 
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The ERMINE. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


I read of the ermine today, 
Of the ermine who will not step 
By the feint of a step in the mire; 
The creature who will not stain 
Her garments of wild white fire. 


Of the dumb, flying, soulless thing 
(So we with our souls dare to say), 
The being of sense and of sod, 
That will not, that will not defile 
The nature she took from her God. 


And we, with the souls that we have, 
Go cheering the hunters on 

To a prey with that pleading eye. 
She cannot go into the mud! 

She can stay like the snow, and die! 


The hunters come leaping on, 

She turns like a hart at bay, 
They do with her as they will. 
‘ O thou who thinkest on this! 
Stand like a star, and be still, 


Where the sod oozes under thy feet. 
Better, ah! better to die 

Than to take one step in the mire. 
Oh, blessed to die or to live 

With garments of holy fire! 


A MODERN YANKEE DOODLE. 


At the request of Miss 
McDowell, “the angel of the 
yards,” as she is affectionately called 
in Chicago, two new songs have been 
written by Miss Gertrude Barnum for 
the Chicago Women’s Trade Union 
League. They are now in rehearsal 
by the chorus and will be sung at the 
annual convention of the Woman's 
Trade Union League in New York 
City in September. Here one: 

A Modern Yankee Doodle. 
Yankee men they had their way, 
And thought it fine and dandy; 
Locked the women in all day 
And stopped their cries with candy. 

Yankee Doodle, Doodle Doo, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy 

Said to women: “Who are you? 
Be glad to get the candy!” 


Mary 
stock- 


is 


Yankee women caught right on, 
And thought it quite unhandy 
To have no say, and get no pay; 
They threw a hate on candy. 
Yankee Doodle, Doodle Doo, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy, 
You'd be sorry if you knew 
How sick they grew of candy. 


“Yankee man,” said Yankee maid, 
“With you no words we'll bandy. 
Hand to us the front door key, 

And we'll send back your candy. 
“Yankee Dude, what can you do? 
Yankee Doodle Dandy! 

We like freedom, same as you, 
And won't be hushed with candy. 


“We mean to roam the great wide 
world, 

We mean to ride a pony, 

Stick a feather in our caps, 

And dine on macaroni. 
“Yankee Dude, what can you do? 
Yankee Doodle Dandy! 
We mean to live on solid food, 
And you can keep your candy.” 


Yankee Dude now helps the maid 
To mount upon his pony, 
Likes the feather in her cap, 
And shares the macaroni. 
Yankee Doodle, Doodle Doo, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy 
Is glad to have his girl along; 
They both enjoy the candy. 





THE IDEALIST. 


By Elsa Barker. 








Think you that I am blind because 1 
see 

Beauty and truth in souls where your 
keen eyes 

Discover only blemishes and lies? 

Nay, dear, not blind am I, but verily 

Aflame with the true vision. What to 
me 

Is the dark thundercloud that terrifies 

The hearts of children, when the open 
skies 

The other side are lighted gloriously? 


Today a friend betrayed me—oh, re- 
fined 

Last gift of pain! 
words she said; 

You cannot know the mystery behind. 

You do not see her poor soul, passion- 


You know the 


led— 

Blindfolded by the dark veil of her 
mind— 

That weeps and never may be com- 
forted. 


—The Craftsman. 





FIRST CONGRESS OF RUSSIAN 
WOMEN. 


Russian women have wrung from 
a reluctant bureaucracy a permit for 
the first Women’s Congress ever held 
in Russia. It was to meet in St. 
Petersburg early this month. We 
have not yet received a report of the 
proceedings; but the government had 
censored the program with great 
strictness in advance. The Congress 
was forbidden to discuss the political 
or civic rights of women, either in 
Russia or elsewhere, and was also 
forbidden to make any effort to or- 
ganize a National Council of Women 





in Russia. But a considerable field 
is still left. Education, the marriage 
laws and the industrial position of 
women in Russia all present grave 





injustices. If a wife wants to visit | 
a friend or relative living at a dis- | 
tance, must get a {rom 
her husband. The pass bears the 
date when she must return, an! 
may not outstay the time unless she 
obtains an extension. In the courts 
a woman's testimony is of less value 
than a The code states that 
when do not 

outweighs 
evidence of 
(In the 
the testimony 
required to offset 
that of one man.) A husband is per- 


she “pass” 


she 


man’s. 


two witnesses agree, 


the evidences of an adu!t 


a cluild, and the 
a man that 
Mohammedan 


of two women 


inat of 


of a woman. 
courts 


is 





mitted to appear in a court of law 


| against his wife, but the wife is not 
| P . 

| permitted to appear against her hus- 
| band. 


IN MARRIAGE. 


PARTNERSHIP 


One thing women want in marriage, 
that here in America, for all their de- 
sire, they have not universally ob- 
tained. The French woman has it far 
more generally than her American sis- 
ter, and it may be to this cause that 
we may attribute the thrift and pros- 
perity, the immunity from grinding 
want, of the average French family of 
the middle class. 

The American husband still holds 
the family pocketbook and dispenses 
to the American wife her spending 
money, whether it be for personal use 
or household purposes. “Don’t forget 
to give me some change, dear, before 
you go away,” is the gentle plea of 
countless wives in the hurried morn- 
ls Py . 
| ing when the husband is rushing off 
}to meet his business engagement. The 
fact that the wife leaves the plea to 
} the final moment shows how she hates 
to make it. What Americai women, 
in city and country alike, passionately 
wish for is entire frankness on the 
part of husbands as to the amount of 
the family income, and a fair division 
of responsibility as to expenditure. 

The American wife should not be in 
the position either of an indulged child 





or a licensed mendicant. She may be 
trusted not to waste the family in- 
come, not to spend money foolisuly, 


not to plunge her husband recklessly 
into debt, if only she can be fully 
trusted. 

If it be true that many married 
women envy their single sisters who 
are in receipt of business earnings, the 
condition is easily explainable. A 
woman who before marriage carned 
her own money and regulated ner own 
expenditure finds it far from pleasant 
to ask for every penny she wants, id 
to have to render an account of its 
disbursement. The day is advancing 
if I am not mistaken, when the bride 
before her marriage will have settled 
with her prospective goodman _ the 
basis on which the finances of the new 
home are to be administered. I hope 
a day is coming in which mothers will 
take pains to instil into sons the allied 
graces of chivalry and common sense 
on this important point. To call it a 
corroding grief would be to go too far, 
but it is a wide-spread source of irrita- 
tion and infelicity in American lomes, 
this stupidity about domestic finance. 
Vomen will think of marriage with 
greater enthusiasm, once they are as- 
sured that the wife in the deepest 
meaning of the word, from center to 
circumference, is to be her husband's 
partner.—Margaret E. Sangster in 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





FRENCH WOMEN HONORED. 


In France, for the first time, the 
Grand Prix Chauchard, given by the 
Societe des Gens de Lettres, has been 
assigned to a woman, Madame Jeanne 


Marni, for her work generally, by 
eleven votes to eight. Among previ- 
ous recipients of the Grand Prix 
Chauchard are Guy de Maupassant 
land Camille Lemonnier, One of the 
second prizes has been assigned to 


Mme. Georges de Peyrebrune, and the 
prize of the Congress to Mme. Jean 
Bertheroy. 


MRS. FESSENDEN’S PARLIAMENT- 
ARY CLASSES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will con- 
duct classes in parliamentary practice 
for organizations, or will take private 
classes. Course of six lessons, one and 
a half hours each, $50. Mrs. Fessen- 
den is an unusually able and witty 
teacher of Parliamentary law, and her 
practice drills furnish not only sound 
instruction, but delightful entertaiu- 
ment. 

Mrs. following 
lectures bearing on the woman ques- 
tion: The New Woman; Woman and 
the State; Fictitious Values; The Mu- 
nicipality and the Home. She has also 
lectures on many different phases of 
the temperance question. 

Mrs. Fessenden is one of the best 
speakers in America. Women’s clubs 


Fessenden has ithe 








and suffrage clubs making up thei) 


programs for next year would do weli mility, referred to herself, when ad- 


to secure her. 
land Square, Boston. 





JENNY LIND’S DAUGHTER. 





Jenny Lind delighted the ears and | 
hearts of the pioneer suffragists. It | 
is pleasant to read that her daughter 
carried a banner in the great woman | 
suffrage procession just held in Lon- | 
dno. George William Curtis always | 
remembered with pride that, on her | 
last appearance before an American 
audience, the “Swedish nightingale” 
carried the flowers that he had given 


her. 


| public 


Her address is 36 Rut-| dressing her husband, as his “concu- 


bine.”” The new codes of Japan do not 
mention this word, and women all over 
Japan are protesting against the use 
of this degrading term by any wife. 
Instance after instance was mentioned 
of Japanese women, educated in mis- 


|sion schools, who had risen to be the 


heads of schools of importance. 


A PUBLIC-SPIRITED CLUB. 








A large part of the supplies in the 
domestic science department of the 
schools of Geneva, Neb., are 
furnished by the Geneva Equal Suf- 
frage Club, which believes not only in 


the ballot, but also in good cookery 
and the domestic arts. This public- 
spirited club, of which Mrs. C. H. 


‘Sloan is president, has also furnished 


FOREIGN PRESS WOMEN AT 
CHICAGO. 


Three women writers from Europe 


tional sum 


have joined the newspaper throng | 
gathered in Chicago to report the 
Republican National Convention. 
They are Miss Louise Comiskey of 
Dublin, Miss Latham of London, and 
Miss Stude of Liverpool. They de- 
clare that “American politics most 
certainly is an interesting study— 


nothing like it in Europe.” 





THE VASSAR DAISY CHAIN. 


The historic custom of carrying the 
daisy chain was observed usual 
at the Vassar commencement, with 
24 sophomore girls in the procession. 
The chain was over sixty feet long 
and nearly a foot in diameter. It 
was carried from the main building 
the library steps, where it was 
arranged in front of the seniors seat- 
ed there. After the senior tree cere- 
mony the chain was lifted again on 
the shoulders of the bearers, who led | 
the 
the north side, where the senior class 


as 


to 


procession around the library to 


tree is located. The chain was ar- 
ranged in a huge circle around the 
tree, and within this the seniors 
marched until each one had thrown | 
a flower into the grave of the class 
records. The chain was remarkably 


beautiful, the weather being just right 
for the production of perfect flowers. 





LOVING CUP FOR A WOMAN. 


Mrs. Ida B. Richardson has been 


awarded the Picayune loving cup of 


1907. This cup, which is furnished 
by the Daily Picayune, is awarded 
every year by a committee of the 
New Orleans Progressive Union t9 


that citizen who is thought to have 
done the most for the public service 
and welfare. In announcing the 
award the Picayune says: “The cup 
of 1907 has been justly adjudged 
Mrs. Ida B. Richardson, one of the 
ladies who have distinguished 
themselves in working for the public 
Her latest good work is the 


to 
so 


welfare. 
Medical College Building, erect- 
ed the memory of her late dis- 
tinguished husband, Dr. Tobias G. 
Richardson, and donated to the Med- 
ical Department of Tulane Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Richardson is the 
lady beneficiary of the Picayune’s 
cup, Miss Sophie B. Wright having 
the first.” 


new 
to 


second 


been 


MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS. 
An International Moral 
Congress is to be held 
September 25-26. It will deal with 
the problems of moral training in 
school and home. Papers will be read 
on school organization, co-education, 
the moral values in the curriculum, 
discipline, juvenile literature, civics, 
the education of the morally back- 
ward, und many other subjects of im- 
portance. The public meetings, sec- 
tional meetings, and special confer- 
ences will be supplemented by an ex- 
hibit of books, pictures, and illustra- 
tive material bearing on the work of 
moral education. The organizers of 
the Congress expect valuable practical 
results to follow, including the estab- 
lishment of an international journal 
of moral education and of an interna- 
tional moral education bureau. 


Education 


in London, 





JAPANESE WOMEN. 


Dr. De Forrest, of Japan, lately 
addressed a woman's’ missionary 
board in Chicago. He dwelt upon 


the splendid quality of the Japanese 
women, saying that they are not de- 
graded as we usually regard oriental 
women, but have high ideals, are hun- 
gry for education and ready to die for 
righteousness’ sake. A party of five 
girls and 90 boys were sent to this 
country to be educated. The girls did 
nearly as well as the whole lot of 
boys, and on their return to Japan, 
held important positions. The rela- 
tion of husband and wife comes up in 
the Japanese study of ethics, and the 
books now teach that the wife should 
no longer be considered as a servant 
or slave, but as a bosom companion. 
Concubinage is an institution in Ja- 
pan, and formerly the wife, in her hu- 





supplies for the manual training de- 
partment, and paid the salary of the 
music teacher, who devotes two days a 
week to teaching music in the school, 
dividing the time between the differ- 
ent rooms. The club made $200 by a 
Suffrage Bazar last December, $45 by 
a musical entertainment, and an addl- 
by an “election supper.” 
It is paying all the expenses of the 
Suffrage Headquarters on the Assem- 
bly ground at Fairmont this sum- 
mer. 


WOMEN IN THE COLLEGES. 


For the first time in the history of 
Russia a woman is to hold the posi- 
tion of university § professor. The 
woman is Dr. Dontchakova, and she 
successfully defended a thesis before 
being admitted to the faculty of the 
University of Moscow. She is a 
graduate of Zurich, and is said to be 
an expert in pathology. Her opening 
lecture is awaited with much inter- 
est, and the students are prepared 
to greet her with an ovation that 
will assure her at once of the warm 
feeling with which she is received 
by the student body as an instructor. 
The appointment of a woman profes- 
sor is the more singular inasmuch as 
the Moscow University does not ad- 
mit women as students. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Three daughters of Richard Cobden 
walked in the great woman suffrage 
procession in London. Their father’s 
spirit lives in them. 

Mrs, Quincy A. Shaw will have the 
sympathy of a wide circle of friends 
in the bereavement that has befallen 
her in the loss of her husband. 


Notice in another column the ad- 
vertisement of a capable woman guide. 
She will take walking parties about 
Boston, and show them all the places 
of interest. 

A woman given to amateur pho- 
tography, and also to_ hospitality, 
“speeds the parting guest” by taking a 
snap shot of him. The guest-room is 
encircled with a frieze of these photo- 
graphs. 

Mrs. Martha Krug Genthe’s paper 
on “The Valley Towns of Connecti- 
cut” is to be republished by the State 
Board of Education as one of the 
State documents for Connecticut 
teachers. 

The clubwomen visiting Boston 
next week would do well to drop in 
at the rooms of the Animal Rescue 
League at 51 Carver street, and ac- 
quaint themselves with the work of 
the League. 

Mrs. Fannie J. Cleary addressed a 
large meeting of the Berkshire Coun- 
ty Pomona Grange at West Stock- 
bridge, Mass., June 11, on equal suf- 
frage. It is the first time that this 
Grange has had the subject presented. 

More than 300 women pliysicians at- 
tended the recent annual meeting of 
the American Medical Association ir 
Chicago. Among them was Dr. Lind- 
sey of Colorado, one of the pioneer 
woman doctors. She spoke remark- 
ably well. 

Lady Henry Somerset, in her speech 
at the great Albert Hall meeting af- 
ter the woman suffrage procession in 
London last Saturday, criticised the 
militant methods of the suffragettes; 
but the criticism was received by the 
audience with manifest disfavor. 

Mme. de Witt, whose death in 
Paris at an advanced age was lately 
announced, was Henriette Guizot, 
daughter of the famous historian. 
She assisted her father in his liter- 
ary work, but she was also a success- 
ful writer of children’s stories, of 
which she published a large number 
between 1860 and 1892, besides trans- 


lating the writings of Mrs. Gaskell 
and Laurence Oliphant and Stan- 


hope’s “Pitt.” Two of her stories 
were crowned by the French Acad- 
emy. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Teacher: “Now, Johnny, what was 
Washington's farewell address?” 
Johnny: “Heaven.”— New York 


Sun. 


“So Mr. Jones is married at last,” 


said Mrs. Brown. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Malaprop, “he’s 
a benedictine now.’ — Philadelphia 
Press. 


A teacher asked her class to name 
five different members of the cat fami- 
ly. <A little girl raised her hand: 
“Father cat, mother cat, and three lit- 
tle kittens!”"—Hebrew Standard. 


The Widow (at her washtub, to 
suitor): “Is yo’ sho’ yo’ lubs me?” 
Sammy: “Co’se I’s sho’.” 
The Widow (suspiciously): ‘“Yo’ 
ain't los’ yo’r job, is yo’?”—Judge. 


“Ma!” “Well, dear?” “Does the 
Bible honestly say that we gotta love 
our enemies?” “Ten.” “Gee!” 
“What's the matter?” “I—I wisht 
I'd ‘a picked some different enemies.” 
—Cleveland Leader. 

Father (to little son returning from 
horseback ride:) “Got a fall, did you? 





Well, I hope you didn’t ery like a 
baby?” 

Son: “No, dad, I didn’t ery. I just 
said one word—the same as you'd 


have said!"—Punch. 


A small 
mother: 

“Oh, ma, Johnny hurt me!” 

“And how did naughty Johnny hurt 
mother’s little darling?” 

“Why, I was a-goin’ to punch him 


boy ran howling to his 


in the face, and he ducked his head 
and I hit my knuckles against the 
wall!” 


“The United States is a free coun- 


try, ain’t it, Pa?” said Bill, looking 
up from a circus poster full of somer- 
saulting automobiles, balloon races, 


and elephants revolving two by two 
in the Merry Widow waltz. 

“Yes, Billy-boy, this is a free coun- 
try.” 

“Then why don’t they let a feller 
into the circus without payin’?” 


A Scotchman telegraphed a_ pro- 
posal of marriage to the lady of his 
choice. After spending the whole 
day at the telegraph office he was 
finally rewarded late in the evening 
by an affirmative answer. 

“If I were you,” suggested the op- 
erator, “I’d think twice before I'd 
marry a girl that kept me waiting 
all day for my answer.” 

“Na, na,” retorted the Scot. “The 
lass who waits for the night rates is 
the lass for me.”—Everybody’s. 


A big Yorkshireman had come all 
the way to London to see the British 


Museum. Unfortunately, it was a day 
when the museum was closed. The 
indignant Yorkshireman refused to 


take no for an answer from the po- 
liceman at the gate. ‘Ain’t this pub- 
lic property?” he cried. 

“Yes,” admitted the policeman; 
“but,” he added, struck by a bright 
idea, “one of the mummies died on 
Tuesday, and do you begrudge us one 
day to bury him in?” 

“Oh, excuse me,” said the York- 
shireman in a hushed voice. “In 
that case I won't intrude.” 


Walks and Talks 
About Boston, 


CONDUCTED BY 
MISS KATHARINE GOVEN. 


Parties leave Lafayette Mall on the Com- 
mon (opposite Park Street Church), at 
9.30 A.M. and 2 P.M. FEE 50 CENTS. 


‘THE MISSES ALLEN | 
SCHOOL FOR :CIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS, 
| Telephone 131-1 Newton! West. § 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of ———— dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 
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Miss M. F. Fisk 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Is a most attractive place for Ladies’ Waists, Gloves, 
Neckwear, Veils and Belts. 








YUM 








